





“Dear Mrs Petros: During my recent trip 
I had the pleasure of seeing your son, George. 
I thought you would like to know that he is 
well and in fine spirits. The services he ren- 
dered during my visit were capably per- 
formed, and I want you to know of my ap- 
preciation.”"—-FRANKLIN D ROOSEVELT 
(One of many letters written by the Presi- 
dent to parents of service 
men he met during Casa- 

blanca conference.) 


For those who will not be Mentally Marooned 








For many months, we have 
been calling attention to the 
food problem. QuorTe was first 
to forecast, in face of optimis- 
tic reports, that U S food pro- 
duction in °43 would be less 
than °42—a condition now 
conceded even in gov't circles. 


In our year-end survey we 
said: “Food situation is grave. 
. . we will be on skimpier fare 
that we have ever known.” 
This analysis was made from 
privately-gathered data. We 
repeat and emphasize our 
warning. Situation grows pro- 
gressively worse. Within a 
natter of months—probably 
during this calendar year— 
Administration must make a 
momentous decision: Either 
we must cut lend-lease food 
shipments substantially (we 
cannot, of course, reduce sup- 
plies for our armed forces) or 
we must impose upon Ameri- 
can people a food rationing 
program far more stringent 
than average citizen now be- 
lieves possible. 


How will people take it? 
They are prepared for, glad 
to make necessary sacrifices. 
But if conviction spreads that 
food production and distribu- 
tion has been bungled—if 
people feel, justly or otherwise 
that those in High Places 
have been derelict—we may 
face a psychology not unlike 
the anti-prohibition senti- 
ment of the 1920’s. As nour- 
ishing food becomes more dif- 
ficult to obtain thru regular 
outlets, in urban centers, it is 
conceivable that there may be 
widespread evasions; flourish- 
ing black markets. 


We have no relish for the 
raven role, but Washington’s 
unrealistic attitude on farm 
problems leaves a conscienti- 
ous forecaster no alternative. 















be no alternative. 


person. 
* 
RC OO A RS 


RUSSIA: We said some weeks ago 
that we would reserve our celebra- 
tion for the capture of Rostov. You 
may now consider the tapers aflame, 
the firewores in full flare.... 
Since the occupation of Rostov, of 
course, the in some ways more stra- 
tegically important center of Khar- 
kov has fallen to the Reds. 

That the Nazis intended to evacu- 
ate Kharkov seems clear. That 
would be part of the great retreat 
we have been forecasting. But it 
seems equally certain they did not 
intend to abandon this point until 
Nazi armies in the south were able 
to escape beyond the Dnepr. Khar- 
kov was taken by a surprise flank- 
ing movement from the north. 
There is yet a distinct possibility of 
greater and more sensational Rus- 
sian victories to come. 

It is difficult to write temperately 
of the Russian situation. However, 
we should remind ourselves that, 
a scant six months ago, the Nazis 
were driving the Russians before 
them, an apparently irresistible 
force. That Nazi army, though 
weakened by loss of irreplaceable 
manpower, is still a power to be 
reckoned with. Germany stands to 
lose just about everything of mili- 
tary or economic value gained in 
the Russian campaign—but the Nazi 
Eastern army, as a defensive force, 
is far from whipped. 


AFRICA: Abe Martin, the homely 
philosopher, once said, “There’s 
more difference between an ama- 


prophesies... 


RATIONING: As food shortages become more apparent, 
it seems probable that U S will be forced to adopt a form of 
Preferential Rationing, patterned somewhat on English 
plan. Thus person doing hard manual labor would get more 
food—a somewhat different diet. Such a move will bring up 
all manner of political repercussions. But if we are short 
of food—and there’s every indication we will be—there may 


By the way, butter rationing, when it comes, will be on 
basis of not more than 13 lbs per yr—% lb per wk per 












teur and a professional than be- 
tween any other two things in the 


world.” Inexperienced American 
forces learned this lesson the hard 
way this wk, when they met two 
divisions of Rommel’s veteran Afri- 
can tank fighters in central Tunisia. 
This is no disparagement of Ameri- 
can forces, which fought gallantly 
and will fight again. Tendency has 
been to discount Rommel too heav- 
ily. There is no doubt of eventual 
outcome in Africa, but as we have 
said all along, those who bank on 
quick, easy victory, cleaning out 
Nazis in a matter of wks, are in for 
sad disillusionment. 


CHINA: Japs, concerned by long- 
range plans to make China our pri- 
mary bombing base, are stepping up 
action. Heavy fighting reported at 
several points in interior. And en- 
emy this wk landed considerable 
forces in Kwangchowwan, on Chi- 
na’s far southern coast. 


CONGRESS: There’s undercur- 
rent of rebellion that bodes no good 
to Administration. We’ve seen it 
coming for months. (That’s why 
we said Flynn wouldn’t be con- 
firmed.) Refusal this wk to vote 
$100 million for incentive payments 
to farmers was another indication. 
(Farm bloc intends to force its own 
program; has good chance of suc- 
ceeding.) McNutt hint of modera- 
tion in 48 hr edict is tacit admission 
that Congress is force to reckon 
with on manpower problems. 




















Duke 


“He Who Never Quotes, is Never Quoted”—Charles Haddon Spurgeon 
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“I know I was right—only I can’t 
remember which side I had.”— 
Dallas woman who, with her hus- 
band, was hailed into court as result 
of an argument, evolving from a 
discussion of Darwin’s theories of 
evolution. Judge fined her $3; the 
husband, $6. 

“ ” 

“The nation should get set for 
heavy American casualties, perhaps 
in the very near future.”—HENRY 
L Stimson, Sec’y of War. 


“I am going to make Japanese 
the most popular language in hell.” 
—Adm Wm F HAtLsEy, commander 
U S Navy in South Pacific. 


“< 9” 


“The bride wore something or 
other of blue.”—Ft Thomas (Ky) 
Post Poster, reporting a military 
wedding, and for once giving the 
groom a break. His khaki costume 
was described in detail, the bride 
drawing only the 8 words noted. 

“< 

“It would be a great strategic 
mistake to bring a ‘bargain-base- 
ment’ attitude into lend-lease ne- 
gotiations with our allies.’—HENRY 
L Srrmson, Sec’y of War, implying 
that U S should not expect pay- 
ment in dollars for lend-lease aid 
extended to our associates now and 
after the war. 


“ ” 


“It is a perfectly normal thing 
to have a baby.”—Mrs. BEATRICE 
WricHT, American-born member of 
English House of Commons, who is 
to become a mother in April; first 
woman to give birth while serving 
in parliament. 


. May we 


Cable 


you on that?” 





“In a week’s time we are putting 
into uniform seven full divisions; 
in a month, 28 divisions. This year 
alone, the number of men inducted 
will approach in size the entire 
American army in the first World 
War.”—PauL V McNutt, Manpower 
Commissioner. . 

“.. . your application should be 
deferred for the duration of the 
war.”-—WPB, refusing request from 
Larchmont, N Y for 97 ft wire for 
air-raid siren. 

“ ” 

“I have an appointment in Berlin 
a year from today. I will meet you 
six months afterward in Tokio.”— 
Lieut-Gen H H ArnNo.p, chief of U 
S Army forces, following a confer- 
ence in Bombay, with British Field 
Marshal Wavell. 

“ ” 

“How does Mr Wallace, or anyone 
else hope to give a quart of milk to 
everybody in the world, when the 
mishandling of manpower already 
has caused the slaughter of a mil- 
lion dairy cows? . We must 
scramble out of this swimming pool 
filled with the milk of human kind- 
ness and get our feet on firm 
ground.”—CLARENCE BUDINGTON KEL- 
LAND, Republican Nat’l Committee- 
man from Arizona. 


“TI believe that America should 
fully protect its own air rights after 
this war, and then use that policy 
as the basis for co-operating on a 
world-wide plane, with all other na- 
tions.”"—Rep C.LakE BOooTHE LWUCcE, 
testifying before house foreign af- 
fairs committee against complete 
freedom of world’s airlanes after 
the war. 





“Isolhash” 


“Take stale, discarded bigotry, 
narrow-mindedness, prejudice, 
hatred, greed and selfishness, all 
leftovers from the last war and 
now smelly from nauseating 
serving prior to Pearl Harbor. 
Spice this with witty phrases 
and catchwords and season with 
plenty of partisan politics—and 
you have isolhash—an unpala- 
table dish, repulsive to people 
who love freedom, security and 
democracy.”—Mayor FIoRELLO H 
LaGuarpia, of N Y, offering a 
suggestion to offset Rep Lwuce’s 
“globaloney.” 











“We are just about fed up with 
this constant damning of the 
American coal miner. . . Who gave 
to whom the right to say that he 
is not entitled to enjoy comparative 
standards of life with other Ameri- 
cans?—An Editorial in United Mine 
Workers Journal. 

oii ” 

“In the next two or three months 
the great majority of men inducted 
will be men with children, because 
there will be no one else left.”— 
Maj.-Gen Lewis B HERsHEy, di- 
rector, Selective Service. 
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Schoolboy Killers 
ERNIE PYLE 


A Forward Airdrome in French 
N Africa—The fighter pilots seem 
a little different from the bomber 


men. Usually they are younger. 
Many were in school when they 
joined up. 


When they first came over, you’d 
hear pilots say they didn’t hate the 
Germans. You don’t hear that now. 
They've lost too many friends. Now 
it’s killing that animates them. 

The highest spirits I’ve seen in 
that room were displayed one eve- 
ning when they came back from a 
strafing mission. That’s what they 
like to do best. It’s a great holiday 
from escorting bombers. Going out 
freelancing to shoot up whatever 
they see—that’s Utopia. 

That day, they had run into a 
German truck convoy and blown it 
to pieces. They’d laugh and get ex- 
cited as they told about it. The 
trucks were all full of men, and 
“they'd fly out like firecrackers.” 

Two Messerschmitt 109s made the 
mistake of coming after our planes. 
They never had a chance. After 
firing a couple of wild bursts they 
went down smoking, and one of 
them seemed to blow up. 

As the boys sat there on their 
cots, laughing and talking in the 
dimly lighted room, I couldn’t help 
having a funny feeling about them. 
They were all so young, so genuine, 
so enthusiastic. And they were so 
casual about everything—not cas- 
ual in a hard, knowing way, but 
they talked about their fights and 
killing and being killed exactly as 
they would discuss girls or their 
school lessons. 

Maybe they won't talk at all when 
they finally get home. If they don’t 
it will be because they know this 
is a world apart and nobody else 
could ever understand.—Condensed 
from a cabled dispatch. 


AGE-—Statesmen 


The average age of Roosevelt, 
Churchill, Stalin and Chiang Kai- 
shek is 61. Two yrs from now, 
when they may be gathered to de- 
termine peace terms (I make no 
prophesies) their average will ex- 
actly equal that of those old “do- 
does” Wilson, Lloyd-George, Clem- 
enceau and Orlando, who because 
of their age, we are told, wrote the 
“iniquitous” Treaty of Versailles.— 
ARTHUR HAYES SOLZBERGER, quoting 
an observation of Smmeon StruNsKy, 
at a dinner tendered the British 
Tank Mission. 


BARGAIN 


Theme for a short story: For 
sale—a second-hand tombstone, 
nearly new; splendid bargain for 
family by the name of Duffey.— 
Classified ad, quoted in Printers’ 
Ink, 2-5-'43. 

EpitoriaL Nore: But the story 
has already been written. See “The 


Second-Hand Tombstone” by Gero 
Fitcn, circa about 1912. 
CENSORSHIP 

One of the town’s glamorous 


creatures, engaged to a soldier now 
in parts unknown, rec’d a letter 
from him written in gloomy re- 
nunciation. With his absence drag- 
ging on, the lad wrote, he wouldn’t 
blame her if she married somebody 
at home. This had apparently been 
too much for the censor. His com- 
ment, in large block letters: “Non- 
sense!”—New Yorker, 2-6-’43. 


COMPLAINT 


If our country is safe it is be- 
cause there are more grumblers in 
the poolrooms—and in the Pullmans 
—than there are in foxholes and in 
the front lines —WaLTeR WINCHELL, 
in a radio broadcast. 


DRINK—Drinking 


War Dep’t has banned sale of 
alcoholic beverages containing over 
3.2 alcohol, in officers clubs and 
messes (Circ 29, 43) basing move 
on Act of Feb 2, 01 . . Curfew laws 
now limit drinking hours in 30 
states. Taverns hard-pressed to 
obtain the two L’s—labor and liquor 
—haven’t raised too much of a 
ruckus. 





The Last Hour 


No man knows when the lasi 
hour of the war will come. But 
it will come sooner as war pro- 
duction is increased tonight and 
tomorrow and tomorrow... . 

No one knows exactly what 
happened in World War I, in 
that last hour between 10 and 11! 
A M, on November 11. But 
thruout the morning, according 
to the casualty lists, 1021 Ameri- 
can boys were either killed in uc- 
tion, or seriously wounded. And 
the tempo of this war, compared 
with World War I, is like a trop- 
ical hurricane compared with a 
March wind... 

Perhaps someone you know 
and love will remain alive in the 
last hour of this war, because 
you did what you could tonight 
and tomorrow.—H F Barnes, in 
a letter, Saturday Evening Post. 











DRINK—Drinking 

Dr. Abraham Myerson, of Har- 
vard Medical School, took motion 
pictures of ordinary people who were 
having a few drinks at a party. 
The “actors” were asked to write 
down their feelings. They reported 
enthusiastically about the party’s 
gaiety. 

Next day those same people heard 
and watched themselves on the 
movie screen. Strangely enough, 
nobody laughed at the jokes. The 
gay party seemed painfully ridicu- 
lous. The conversation was stupid. 
The creatures on the screen were 
boorish and awkward. 

Myerson has made many such 
tests. The result is invariablly the 
same. Ninety per cent of the stim- 
ulation felt after a few drinks is a 
mental delusion—Dyson Carter, 
“Booze—The Saboteur”, Nat’l Home 
Monthly (Canada) 2-43. 


EDUCATION 


The thing for the colleges to re- 
member is that they will find them- 
selves by losing themselves in the 
war effort... If they were to re- 
main aloof, they could not claim to 
be a part of the stream of civiliza- 
tion afterwards—Haro_tp W Dopps, 
“Education in Uniform”, Atlantic, 
2-"43. 
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We Call Him Father 


WILFERD A PETERSON 


We call him father. 

He was the architect of a New Na- 
tion. 

He was a builder whose hammer 
was a sword and whose timbers 
were Liberty and Justice. 

He bequeathed us freedom to live 
and speak and grow under the 
Stars and Stripes. 


He was not a steel engraving, but 
a human being. 

He was 6 feet 3% inches tall and 
as straight as an Indian. 

He walked with the majestic dig- 
nity and grace of the English 
aristocrats from whom he was 
descended. 

He had lively blue eyes. 

His hair was red under his white 
wig. 

He could ride the wildest horse and 
rode to hounds with the gusto 
of an English squire. 

He was a joy-loving man but a 
badly-fitted set of false teeth 
gave his face that stern look 
seen in most of his portraits. 

He loved to dance but was uneasy 
with women. 

He had that dashing magnetic 
quality that marks the born 
leader of men. 

He was a fighter who heard the 
bullets whistle and found some- 
thing charming in their sound. 

He was a man of character “who 
labored to keep alive in his 
heart that celestial bit of fire 
called conscience.” 


He was an idealist who spoke with 
the eloquence of action, not 
words. 

He raised an army of a thousand 
men, at his own expense, and 
marched to the relief of Bos- 
ton. 

He championed a cause which made 
him an outlaw with a price on 
his head. 

He sacrificed the quiet and happi- 
ness of Mount Vernon for the 
danger of the firing line. 

His courageous. spirit inspired 
ragged, barefoot soldiers to fight 
on in what seemed a hopeless 
cause. 

In the dark days of Valley Forge 
his great faith alone kept the 
spark of freedom aglow. 

In the hollow of the hand that 
grasped his sword he held the 
destiny of democracy. 

He was the first signer of the Con- 
stitution of the United States of 


America. 

He was a man so loyal of character 
that he refused to become 
king. 


He became the first President of 
the New Republic. 


We are the sons of this great Ameri- 
can. 

We are the divinely appointed heirs 
of the way of life he won for us. 

We are the guardians of his ideals 
of liberty and justice for all. 

It is our mighty task today to keep 
the torch of Washington 
aflame! 


—From The Hoover Sphere, Hoover 
Ball Bearing Co. 








EXAMPLE 

Parents who shrink in horror at 
the thought of 8-yr-olds playing 
with matches, give them blow- 
torches for their minds.—Editorial 
in The New World, quoted in 
“What’s Wrong With the ‘Comics’?” 
Catholic World, 2-’43. 


HATRED—in War 


The truth is that wars are not 
wan by dosing people up with a lot 
ot synthetic hatred. They can be 
effectively lost that way, as Hitler 
will find out. This nation had bet- 
ter take its chance of winning, not 


by glandular virus, but by clear 
thinking, positive purpose and in- 
telligentlyl disciplined will—WatTeR 
RussELL Bowre (Union Theological 
Seminary), “Hate is Moral Poison”, 
NY Times Magazine, 1-31-43 (Dr 
Bowie answers Rex Stout’s article, 
“We Shall Hate or We Shall Fail” 
in NYT mag. preceeding wk). 


HOARDING 

You are hoarding only two dozen 
cans? Let’s see; four to the family 
would be 33 million families, times 
two dozen cans.—ROBERT QUILLEN. 





MAGA ZINES 


Britain’s Tough Tots—When my 
baby was born this summer his 
father was fighting in the Middle 
East. They have not met. The pros- 
pect of baby’s arrival was rather 
bleak, though my husband and I 
were both delighted. The problems 
of running an apartment and car- 
rying on with my job at the air- 
craft factory seemed difficult. 

It is not easy to have a wartime 
baby. But you can count on the 
helpfulness of everybody from the 
Gov’t to the next-door neighbor. 
My first purchase, rather unusual- 
ly, was a pram. I had a chance to 
buy a good used one months in ad- 
vance, and over here you take 
things when you can get them! 

A “Moses basket” was unobtain- 
able in the stores, but I was lucky 
enough to be lent one by a friend. 
This is rather important, because 
when the sirens go I pick up baby, 
basket and all, and push him into 
the Morrison shelter. A woman I 
had never spoken to volunteered to 
lend me a pith baby-bath. Thus a 
new friendship started. This kind 
of thing happens in Britain today. 

The Gov't does everything pos- 
sible to help the young mother. 
Chief among its activities are in- 
fant welfare centers. Here the 
mother can cet treatment and ad- 
vice before and after the birth of 
her baby. There are also emergency 
maternity homes, in the country. 

The gaps in his requirements 
have had no ill effects on baby. He 
is a wartime product, born tough, 
as befits the son of a man fighting 
for freedom. When father meets son 
they are going to be pretty proud 
of each other. In the meantime, I 
am returning to the aircraft fac- 
tory. Fully-trained workers cannot 
be spared. And I know baby will be 
well looked after at the creche 
while I am helping to build bomb- 
ers to blow Hitlerism out of Europe. 
PHYLLIS LOVELL, “Britain’s Wartime 
Babies Are Tough,” Britain, 2-'43. 
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News of the New 


AVIATION: CAA, after months 
of experimenting, announces new 
laminated “bird-proof” windshield 
for airplanes, seven times stronger 
than ordinary glass. Collision with 
high-flying bird is hazard not to be 
taken lightly. Some crashes have 
been directly traced to this cause. 
New windshield will withstand im- 
pact of 15 lb. bird at speed of 200 
or more mi per hr. 

“ ” 


BLACKOUT: OCD has been seek- 
ing satisfactory technique for black- 
ing out windows of industrial plants, 
other large bldgs. Original method 
of painting out windows has proved 
unsatisfactory. Paint absorbs heat, 
causes glass to expand and break. 
New procedure which seems to 
work well: Clean glass thoroughly; 
apply one coat of white ivory-flat 
paint on the outside. Then apply 
two coats gov’t specification olive- 
drab oil paint, each coat cross- 
brushed separately. 

«“e ” 

SCIENCE: Century ago, Sir Wm 
Herschel tried to correlate price of 
wheat with number of sunspots. 
Scientists before and since have 
sought data on which to base ten- 
able conclusions concerning freckles 
on Old Sol’s countenance. Dr Seth 
Nicholson last wk reported net re- 
sult of 25 yrs study of question: Do 
sunspots influence weather? His 
conclusion: Not much. “Vague cor- 
relations between sunspots and 
weather probably exist” he admits, 
“but weather is affected so much 
by other factors that influence of 
sunspots is insignificant.” 

“ ” 

VITAMINS: Fish livers—notably 
halibut and cod—are primary com- 
mercial sources of vitamins A and 
D. Since wartime fishing restric- 
tions limit this supply, large phar- 
maceutical houses have sought eag- 
erly for other large deposits of these 
important vitamins. Now, Mich 
State college may be on track of 
something pretty important—in al- 
falfa. Carotene oil, extracted from 
leaves of dried alfalfa, contains A. 
By treating the oil with ultra- 
violet ray, product also is enriched 
with vitamin D. They estimate ton 
of alfalfa will yield vitamins A & D 
in amt equal to 75 lbs fish liver oil. 





The shortage of coffee, occa- 
sioned by the interruption of 
commerce by war, has induced 
the employment of a great many 
substitutes such as roasted tur- 
nips, chicory roots, burned corn, 
peas and other substances.—Har- 
per’s New Monthly Magazine, 
9-1870. 


EpiTorRIaAL Note: The war re- 


ferred to was the Franco-Prus- 
sian conflict. 











LABOR—Organized 


If being compelled to join a union 
is un-American, then so is compul- 
sory education. Both are a shield 
against human jackals and recal- 
citrants—Jack FREEMAN, in a letter 
to Detroit News, commenting on 
publication of Capt Eddie Ricken- 
backer’s labor views. 


MARRIED LIFE 


I used to try to “civilize” my hus- 
band for his own good, and almost 
lost him in the process before I 
realized that I was a fool to try to 
make him different from the man I 
had originally thought enough of to 
marry. At the same time it dawned 
on me that it might be a good idea 
to try to keep in original character 
myself and be more of a pal and 
less of a schoolteacher—Nina Wi1.- 
cox Putnam, “Why Men Want 
‘Out’”, Your Life, 2-’43. 


OCCUPIED COUNTRIES 


Kidding the conqueror is the only 
real joy left in life for the Dutch. 
The jokes are grim, but they’re still 
jokes. 

On streetcars, for example, the 
conductor collects fares after the 
passengers have come aboard. He 
then surveys the whole car and 
pointing at each passenger, he says: 
“I’ve got you—got you—got you.” 
etc. in a regular rhythm. 

But is there a German soldier 
aboard the routine varies slightly. 
In the midst of all the “Got you's,” 
he comes to the German, points at 
him and murmurs aloud, “Some 
dark night I’m going to get you.” 
Germans never understand why the 
Dutch break into loud laughter and 
hearty applause. 


Confidentially 
thru,a 
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First nat’l industrial health con- 
ference is to be held in Indianapolis 
next week, primarily to discuss 
treatment and prevention of malad- 
ies springing up in war industries. 
Special emphasis will be given to 
lead poisoning, to which women 
are particularly susceptible; “chlor- 
acne”, a skin disorder caused from 
chemicals in the new grinding oils, 
and the mysterious new eye disease 
originating in the California ship- 
yards, and now mildly epidemic. 
Problem is complicated by fact that 
industrial health is relatively new 
division, which has attracted young- 
er physicians, most of whom are 
now in military service. Plan now is 
to recruit older MD’s, give them in- 
tensive training course in industrial 
medicine. 


Newest initialing suggestion is to 
designate mothers working in fac- 
tories “MOMs”. Their battle cry: 
“Move Over Men!” . . . Shoe repair 
shops report a booming business; 
some booked weeks ahead ... So in- 
sistent is demand for alarm clocks 
that limited production may be re- 
sumed soon . . . Those who realis- 
tically draw attention to pooch 
problem, in view of pending meat 
ration, have drawn deluge of de- 
nunciation from dog lovers. Never- 
theless, stray dogs are on increase. 

Yes, it’s true you can raise chick- 
ens in basement or attic, substitut- 
ing cod liver oil for nat’l sunlight. 
But, before you build a_brooder, 
better check local zoning laws. Most 
towns prohibit poultry raising with- 
in city limits . . . Regardless of 
what you read from Washington, 
there will be a shortage of many 
vegetable seeds this season. Don’t 
plan Victory garden unless you're 
in real earnest. But if you mean 
business, order seeds early. Get 
your metal tools now. They’re scarce 
and will be reserved for the use of 
vegetable growers. 
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PERSECUTION—German 


The Czechs, exercising their well- 
known “gallows humor” now say 
that von Riebentropp, foreign min- 
ister of the Reich, is preparing a 
memo _ voicing resolute _ protes: 
against the persecution of German 
minorities between the Volga and 
Don rivers. At last, they say, he 
has a real case! 





As citizens by birth or choice 


of a common country, that coun- 


try has a right to concentrate 
The 
AMERICAN, Which belongs to you, 


your affections. name 
in your national capacity, must 
always exalt the just pride of 
Patriotism, more than any ap- 
pellation derived from local dis- 
criminations—GEORGE WASHING- 


ton, in his Farewell Address. 











PRAYER 


If anyone doubts the sincerity of 
our love for Russia, let me say that 
every Catholic priest in the world 
daily says prayers for Russia—and 
that is more than the Communists 
do—Mgr Fuitton J SHEEN, in a 
radio address. 


SURPRISE 


Imagine the surprise of a laborer, 
signed for work on a base in Ja- 
maica, when he learned his job was 
not in Jamaica, Long Island, but 
in British West Indies—Wa.LTeER W 
Ristow, “Maps in War Time”, Edu- 
cation, 1-’43. 


STYLE 


The last designer who said that 
currently styled women’s hats are 
pretty much alike is wrong on only 
three counts. They aren’t pretty, 
they aren’t much, and they aren’t 
alike —St Louis Star-Times. 


American Scene 


Long Island’s Latins 
VERA KELSEY 


In her New York apartment a 
Brazilian senhora sat at her piano 
composing a waltz. It was dedi- 
cated: 

To Maria Angelica 
My Cook in Rio 


At about the same time, another 
S American wife in N Y wrote a 
friend in her sub-equator home 
town: “If you ever meet my maid, 
Amelia, buy her for me the finest 
orchid you can find; give it to her 
with my belated appreciation.” 

A third was confessing, “I never 
knew how good it was to lie back 
in a chair, reading a book, and call, 
‘Maria, bring me a glass of water!’” 

The lusty “foreign colony” of 
South and Central Americans find 
many quaint, amusing and interest- 
ing differences in N American life. 
In general, they are delighted. Our 
markets, in particular, with their 
vast displays of canned goods, are a 
treat to the eyes and the purse. 
Most canned goods in S and Cen- 
tral America are imported; very 
expensive. To choose among end- 





less varieties, and to buy five cans 
of asparagus tips for what at home 
would be charged for one, is at once 
an adventure in thrift and abund- 
ance. The ready-made dress is an- 
other wonderful institution. In Lat- 
in America, they are costly imports. 
To be able, in New York, to buy 
three dresses for the price of one at 
home “is Paradise.” 

But—lack of servants is the fly 
in the ointment of all these pleas- 
ures offered by the U S. The Latin 
American housewife, accustomed to 
from 2 to 8 servants, now, if she is 
fortunate, employs a maid for an 
hr or 2 a day, or a day or 2 a wk. 
She is neither technically nor men- 
tally trained to cook 3 meals a day. 
Yet, here, alas! she must not only 
do that but cook for the maids who 
come in to clean but do not expect 
to do anything else! 

The conclusion: If one must do 
without servants, it’s easier to 
keep house here, but on the whole, 
they much prefer to sacrifice a few 
modern comforts and conveniences 
for the advantages of having serv- 
ants in their own countries.—Con- 
densed from, The Pan-American, 
2-"43. 





—_ 





To Market 
To market, to market 
To buy a rib roast— 
Home again, home again 
Shrimps on toast. 
—New York World-Telegram. 


YOUNGER GENERATION 

To be completely honest, I can’t 
remember ever seeing in pictures 
half of the dozens of Hollywood 
cuties who, during the last year 
have been selected by army, navy 
and marine units as the most some- 
thing or other, or the girl they’d 
prefer to be with here, there or on 
a lonely island. 

I’m chagrined to think that men 
in the service, bowed down with 
the toil of training camp life, either 
see sO many more pictures than I 
do, or observe, with such appreci- 
ative attention, bit players who 
escape my notice. I feel downright 


ae 


dejected about the whole thing.— 
JIMMIE FIDLER, Hollywood Motion 
Picture columnist. 


YOUTH 


I am not going to say, “Young 
men, this is a challenge to you!” 
Youth is tired of being challenged 
by pontifical oldsters, who forget 
that young men act while old ones 
argue. Youth doesn’t need to be 
challenged or coddled. It needs 
merely to be told there’s a job to 
do—here are tools—do it!—Franx E 
MULLEN, v-p, Nat’l Broadcasting Co. 


W AR—in Russia 


History will record that in the 20 
mos of its defense, Leningrad de- 
stroyed more Axis troops and equip- 
ment than all other Allies on all the 
fighting fronts of the world—Wm 
MANDEL, “Leningrad Under Siege”, 
Soviet Russia Today, 2-’43. 
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Ode For General Washington's 
Birthday 


ROBERT BURNS 





The great lyric poet of Scotland 
was 16 years of age when the Amer- 
ican Revolution began. Gen Wash- 
ington was ever his idol. This Ode, 
dedicated to the American hero, 
was written some years after the 
conclusion of the war. There are 
four stanzas, the two quoted being 
the more familiar. Robert Burns 
was one of the few poets who ex- 
celled in humor, tenderness and 
sublimity. Burns died at the early 
age of 37. 





No Spartan tube, no Attic shell, 
No lyre AEolian I awake; 
Tis liberty’s bold note I swell, 
Thy harp, Columbia, let me take! 
See gathering thousands, while I 
sing, 
A broken chain exulting bring, 
And dash it in a tyrant’s face, 
And dare him to his very beard, 
And tell him he no more is feared— 
No more the despot of Columbia’s 
race! 
A tyrant’s proudest insults brav’d, 
They shout—a People freed! They 
hail an Empire saved. 


Where is a man’s godlike form? 

Where is that brow erect and 

bold— 

That eye that can unmov’d behold 
The wildest rage, the loudest storm 
That e’er created fury dared to 

raise? 
Avaunt! thou caitiff, servile, base, 
That tremblest at a despot’s nod, 
Yet, crouching under an iron rod, 
Canst laud the hand that struck 
th’ insulting blow! 
Art thou of man’s Imperial line? 
Dost boast that countenance divine? 
Each skulking feature answers, 
No! 
But come, ye sons of Liberty, 
Columbia's offspring, brave as free, 
In danger’s hour still flaming in the 
van, 
Ye know, and dare maintain, the 
Royalty of Man! 


(so00d Stories 


YOU CAN USE... 


“My friends” said a _ preacher, 
“you will recall that I promised to 
speak to you to-night on ‘The 
World's Greatest Liars’ and that I 
asked you to prepare your minds 
by reading the 17th chapter of St. 
Mark. Kindly raise your hands if 
you have done so.” A flutter of 
hands went up. 

“Thank you” continued the 
preacher. “As there are onlly 16 
chapters in the gospel of St Mark, 
my subject will not be entirely in- 
appropriate.”—Excavating Engineer. 








I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 


JOAN BLONDELI 


My young son, Norman, seems 
to be a lad with a mind of his 
own. The other night I asked 


him to bring me _ something 
from the clothes closet. The 


closet was dark. Norman balked. 

“Too black inside”, he insisted 

“Now, look here, Norman” I 
remonstrated, “you  shouldn’t 
be afraid of the dark. What 
are you, any way, a man or a 
mouse?” 

Untouched by the challenge, 
he replied, “I’m a mouse.” 








“Your husband had many admir- 
able and wonderful qualities,” said 
the minister to the bereaved widow. 

“Yes, everybody said he was a fine 
fellow,” she agreed. “But, you see, 
I never got very well acquainted 
with him, for he belonged to five 
lodges and two clubs.”—Protestant 
Voice. 


“ec ” 


Dad criticized the sermon. Mother 
thought the organist made a lot of 
mistakes. Sister didn’t like the 
choir’s singing. But they all shut 
up when little Billy chipped in with 
the remark: “I think it was a darn 
good show for a nickel.”—Alerander 
Animator. 


A Belgian in a Brussels cafe re- 
marked, “Well, I must go home now 
and listen to the English news.” 

The Gestapo were waiting for 
him when he arrived. 

“Do you listen to the shortwave?” 
they demanded. 

“Every day,” replied the Belgian. 

“Where is your radio?” 

“Oh, I haven’t one” was the bland 
reply, “but the walls are thin, and 
I listen to the German officer’s next 
door.”—News From Belgium. 


“ee ” 


“Boohoo” boohooed the bride, “To 
think my cake would turn out this 
way when I put my heart into it!” 

“Never mind, honey,” comforted 
the groom, “Next time try baking 
one when you're light-hearted.”— 
Capper’s Weekly. 


WISECRACKS- 
of the Week 


They say that man is made 
of dust—most women seem to 
think it’s gold dust!—Reforma- 
tory Pillar. 


“ ” 

A true music lover is a man 
who, upon hearing a soprano 
in the bathroom, puts his ear 
to the keyhole—The Kalends. 

“e ” 

An old maid is a girl drown- 
ing in an ocean of love because 
she hasn’t any buoy to cling to. 

Ty %”” 

LirE—a span of time of 
which the first half is ruined 
by our parents, and the second 
half by our children. — The 
Phoenix Flame. 











“You're always wishing for what 
you haven’t got.” 
“What else is there to wish for?” 





